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THE PRICE PRIZES. 

Three Prizes— $50, $30 and $20. 

NOTHING would appear to be more appropriate at the 
present time than a due attention to the adoption of a 
national flower and the development of a national style of 
architecture and ornament— both to indicate the great individu- 
ality of the American people, past, present and to come. 

In the selection of a floral emblem, the trailing arbutus, the 
golden' rod, the violet, the forget-me-not and the sun flower have 
adherents, and it is a pleasure to note the interest manifested. 

But the wider field for the development of American indi- 
viduality lies in the selection of a style in architecture and 
ornament, as for this immortal purpose we have a plant pecu- 
liarly American and peculiarly adapted for utilization. 

It is, of course, maize or Indian corn which possesses 
unusual variety in its stalk, leaf, plume, silk, husk and ear, 
every part of which in form is intrinsically and essentially beau- 
tiful and eapable of adoption extensively in both art and 
architecture. Nor does variety end in its form, its grace of line 
and its light suggestive movement, but it is most richly abound- 
ing in colors that refresh and eheer, the greens of summer and 
the gold of autumn, each in Bplendid variety and of astonishing 
delicacy. The fruit even affords still a field for expansion, both 
in general form and in detail, while the shaded white of the 
white ear, the tinted red of the red ear, and the shaded and 
tinted yellow of the yellow ear, all contribute to infinite variety 
and immense possibility in ornament. 

Col. J. A. Price, of Scran ton, Pa., has authorized us to offer 
three prizes amounting to $100, and divided into a first prize of 
$50, a second of $30 and a third of $20 for the best adaptation 
of maize in the industrial and architectural arts. 

No limitations are imposed upon the designer as to material, 
and workers in the metals, stone, glass, wood, paper, textiles, 
etc., are all invited to compete. 

Suggestions in architectural design need not embrace a whole 
building but merely some distinctive part to characterize the 
whole. 

All designs, which must be in black and white, should be re- 
ceived at this office on or before December 5th, 1889, and bear 
a fictitious signature, accompanied by a sealed envelope having 
on the outside a similar signature, and enclosing the name and 
address of the designer. 

The following gentlemen, who are eminently representative 



(She Dego^ajfoi^ and Furnisher. 



in different departments of industrial art, have consented to act 
as a committee of award : 

Herbert E. Strketbr (J. F. & J. G. Low). 
E. Spencer Hall (Herter Bros). 
Alfred Trumble (Art Critic). 



"\ JL 7-E present a suggestion in the interest of ladies, having a 
yy liking for decorative work. This is the making of 
kakemono borders, used by the Chinese to adorn their 
hanging scrolls, and applying these in the framing of water 
color drawings and paintings, or for screens. They are narrow 
bands of silk embroidered, and might be placed in the panels of 
frames of soft wood having raised edges, the latter being gilded. 
The single flower of the wild "species of the chrysanthemum, the 
dark stem and the white flower of the- iris with its natural 
flower growth, the narcissus blossoms in pale green sheaths, and 
the blossoms of the cherry, apricot and peach are favorites with 
the Japanese for their borders. They introduce in addition 
butterflies, dragonflies and other brilliant creatures. 



THAT hand-painted paper hangings are preferable to machine 
work, is due to the fact that the process of their pro- 
duction allows of the precise regulation of pressure in lay- 
ing on the blocks, which has never been effected by machinery, 
and for the picking up and transferring, just so much and no 
more of the color, for which also no mechanical device has yet 
been invented. In hand impressed designs each - color is one 
separate block ; in machine-made paper hangings as .many as ten 
colors may be printed at one time, and the paper is never 
touched by hand from the time it passes beneath the cylinders in 
a continuous band, till after the band has been- .clipped, -by 
machinery in given lengths for rolls. The colors used are both' 
opaque and semi-transparent. 



THE designs for the old grand leather work of the l-7th cen- 
tury, used for hangings and upholstery, were first beaten 
up in sheet copper, which was then chased. Prom this a 
metal cast was taken which formed the matrix, or die, with 
which the leather was stamped. The same process is now used 
for embossed leather and embossed paper hangings. Where 
especial brilliancy of surface is required, the leather, as in the 
old work, is covered with tin-foil and finished in colored lacqners. 



THE panels in wainscoating were formerly filled in with pic- 
torial painting, the most eminent artists at times giving 
their services to this form of decoration. In a dwelling in 
Paris, formerly occupied by one of the Medecis, we have seen 
beautiful paintings on the dados. When the wainscoating above 
the dado portion disappeared, it gave place to gilded leather 
hangings and tapestry. Then came wall-paper, and now dados to 
a considerable extent, have come to be dispensed with. It is a 
curious fact in this connection, that in England a wall hanging 
has been brought out, of embossed surface, the material consist- 
ing of canvass overlying a layer of stout paper, and which is 
fastened to the wall by tacks, thus being literally hung. 



MANY rooms would be more enjoyable did they contain less 
furniture. The contents, like fruit trees, at times need 
pruning, for furniture is apt to accumulate. In a recep- 
tion room of moderate dimensions a center table can well be 
dispensed with. We are not in favor of the meagre and beggarly 
paucity of the saloons, of the vast palaces of Italy and Austria, 
or its thin scattering in ordinary dwellings and hotels in those 
countries, but ample space to move about is a decided attrac- 
tiveness to a room and will very fully compensate for the absence 
of surplus articles of furniture. 



ANEW kind of intasia has been introduced for the enrich- 
ment of cornices of cabinets and book- cases. It consists of 
an inlay of delicately tinted woods of contrasting color to 
the facade, this protruding portion being afterwards carved. In 
one instance of the inlay of wood of light pink and greenish hue 
in a mahogany cabinet, the effect was very striking. 



A GOOD finish to gilding that will enrich and preserve it is 
obtained by brushing over it parchment size diluted with 
two thirds water. If the gold is liable to be touched it 
may be treated to a coat of mastic or Japanese size mixed with 
a slight amount of turpentine. 



THfcJ tendency of artistic .knowledge is undoubtedly to dissi* 
pate prejudice in respect; to forme of furniture arid- 

decoration, regard -being had/ to the requirements of the 
times and the objects in v view. Thus the swelling, undulated] 
and curiously rounded surf&ces^ in -furniture, carried, at one 
period to apparent excess, as. judged by our modern standard;; 
•had for its main object the better setting out of buhl and otbe£ 
inlaid surfaces, and the play -of light arid \ shade on salient- 
portions. ^ ■■'■-:-. 



PERHAPS the most interesting department of a leading fur£ 
niture manufactory is that in which .carving is carried on. 
Ordinarily 'it presents no grotesque features. Here are me- 
dallions s containing Hebes, cupbearers, single figures, whilst plaster; 
casts of antique formfc may be jumbled together in. a corner, half 
a Venus be. dangling- from a beam, a half buried -Bacchus be_ 
reclining against the Three Graces, or a caryatide be standing 
on its head. These intermingle with old over- doors and curious^ 
mantel panels, whilst on .the walls may be displayed numerous;, 
drawings from frescoes, all being serviceable -for their suggest 
tiveness. . ' ■• , :" ; 



IT strikes us that tapestry painting, which. is painting on specir; 
ally prepared liquid colors on woven textile fabrics, being; 
unattended by any serious drawback in the way^of elaborate 
preparation, disagreeable pigments or treacherous after processed 
offers a wide field for artistic employment to ladies. 



A FREQUENT mode of alluring .people into ;the belief that; 
they are buying antique furniture instead * of . vamped :up. 
trash, is td have the carving covered with damp clay and 
brushed, when dry so that the sharp edges are softened off as by- 
- the 'tooth of time ; on the plain surfaces this process, ■=, which 
removes- the soft portion of the grain, produce an 'appearance 
similar to that of ahold barn door. . . ..^ <;/;• ;"' '/:' 



IN the better-class of furniture that has an original' and indi- 
vidual style about it, metallic mountings such as lockplates 
and handles are almost invariably designed for the same, 
and are not mere selections from the stocks of manufacturers in 
this line. 



AN ornamental design will frequently suggest for furniture and 
decoration fresh combinations entirely different.- The 
manner of twisting a scroll and filling up a border may 
lead to an entirely new idea, just as in music, the song of a bird 
has furnished a great composer with a fresh starting point and 
led to a charming and elaborate composition. 



A SPLENDID green japan ground, brilliant and glowing, 
is made by laying on the surface to be ornamented a 
ground of Dutch metal or gold leaf and coating it over 
with distilled verdigris dissolved in alcohol, then varnishing 
with a coat of transparent varnish. 



ANEW material for decorating walls and ceilings consists 
of kamptulicon or. linoleum treated with gelatine and 
passed while wet between rollers. It is then dusted with 
metal particles, and water glass sprinkled over binds these to 
the surface and protects them. 



MARQUETRY, which is pictorial veneering in colored woods, 
has never come into prominence in this country, yet it is 
particularly well adapted for work tables or that unstable 
piece of furniture, a small teatable. For the latter graceful 
floral ornaments of a conventionalized form for the center and 
border would be suitable. 



FASHION in articles of furniture tends to the avoidance of 
the rectangular style; a preference being given to bold and 
elegant curvatures. 



T 



HE greatest art has always conformed to decorative condi- 
tions ; the art of the most eminent sculptors and painters, 
such as Phidias and Michael Angelo was decorative. 



GOLD, silver, brass and steel monograms are now being ap- 
plied ornamentally to furniture, the monograms being 
those of the owners. 
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